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Introductory Material 



Introduction 



This book has been published as 
a part of Maine's Coastal Plan- 
ning Program. As the title implies, 
it is intended to acquaint its 
/readers with the local planning 
process, especially as it relates 
to Maine's coastal region. It does 
not cover all parts of the planning 
process in equal depth, but in- 
stead focuses on areas and re- 
sources that deserve special 
planning and management con- 
sideration; as pointed out in 
Section 2, information on these 
'areas of special interest" must 
be integrated with other informa- 
tion about a locality's natural, 
cultural, social, and economic 
resources in making planning 
decisions. 

The reader can refer to other 
State Planning Office publica- 
tions, including resource maps, 
for further information on this 
and other aspects of the planning 
process. 

I hope you find this publication 
both instructive and enjoyable. 

R. Alec Giffen 

Supervisor 
Resource Planning Division 
State Planning Office 
Augusta, Maine 
September 1, 1976 
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About This Book 



Many individuals, communities, 
corporations, agencies and other 
organizations have an interest in 
the use of the resources of Maine's 
coastal region. However, not all 
of these individuals and groups 
share the same desires for the use 
of specific resources. This has, and 
will continue to create conflicts. 
Planning is important because it 
can help resolve these conflicts 
by bringing groups and individuals 
together to decide and, if neces- 
sary, to negotiate over the wisest 
use of a municipality's limited 
resources. 

As sister publication to the 
Maine Land Use Regulation Com- 
mission (LURC) books. Building 
in the Wildlands of Maine and 
Subdividing in the Wildlands of 
Maine, this book continues the 
exploration of the planning proc- 
ess. 



Readers seeking information to 
help them plan and design a speci- 
fic site, or desiring more detailed 
information about the inventory 
process, should refer to the Build- 
ing and Subdividing books as 
equally applicable to the coastal 
area as they are to the wildlands. 
The Building and Subdividing 
books are available from the 
Maine Land Use Regulation Com- 
mission in Augusta. 
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The Planning Process 
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The Planning Process 

In General 



The Natural Resources Inventory 



After many years of declining 
populations and little physical 
change, more recent times have 
brought substantial growth and 
change to areas along the Maine 
Coast. While in the past the 
relatively stable situation did not 
require much community plan- 
ning, the change and growth of 
, today present a stronger need 
for communities to address their 
problems and future through the 
"planning process." 

The municipal planning process 
is carried out principally by the 
local Planning Board. There is 
no "required" process to follow 
in planning. However, a gener- 
ally successful method has 
evolved through use by many 
communities in recent years. 
This process consists of five steps: 

1 Inventory of social and 
economic resources; 

2 Inventory of natural and 
physical resources; 

3 Analysis of the inventories— 
which reveals development 
and program opportunities and 
limitations; 

4 Decision making— establish- 
ment of goals and objectives, 
and setting of priorities for 
desirable community programs 
and development; and, 

5 Development of an ongoing 
action program to implement 
the community's agreed upon 
goals, and periodically update 
the planning process. 



This inventory maps such basic 
natural conditions within a com- 
munity as: 

Geologic Resources: 
Bedrock 

Surficial Material 
Topography 
Slopes 
Soils 

Hydrology: 

Drainage/Watersheds 

Flood-prone Areas 

Groundwater Characteristics 
Land Cover: 

Vegetative Types 

Density of Cover 
Wildlife and Marine Life Re- 
sources 



It provides people with informa- 
tion that allows better under- 
standing of ongoing natural 
processes that occur within their 
community, economic opportun- 
ities for resource use, and prot> 
lems that may occur as the result 
of resource use and development. 

Much of this natural resources 
information is available from the 
Resource Planning Division of 
the State Planning Office; and 
other relevant information may 
also be obtained for specific 
municipalities from the Bureau 
of Geology and the Department 
of Inland Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Some examples of Natural Re- 
source Inventories that have 
been compiled by coastal com- 
munities are: 
Boothbay, Maine — Site Anal- 
ysis, Environmental Research 
and Technology, Inc., 1974. 
Isle au Haul Interim Compre- 
hensive Plan, A Summary Re- 
port, Town of Isle au Haut, 
1975. 

Natural Resource Inventory- 
Town of Sorrento, Town of 
Sorrento, 1975. 
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The Planning Process 

The Social- Economic Inventory 



Analysis of Inventories 



This inventory collects informa- 
tion on the social and economic 
factors which influence decisions 
about a community's future. 
Subject areas considered should 
include the following: 

Community Facilities and 
Service 

Employment 

Energy Use 

Government 

Housing 

Human Services 

Land Use 

Population 

Recreation 

Social Patterns 

Taxation 

Transportation 

The Social-Economic Inventory 
provides current information on 
land use, housing, energy, etc., 
which should provide the com- 
munity with a basis for future 
actions. Some information in the 
inventory can be presented in 
tabular form (for example: popu- 
lation projections), while other 
information can be mapped (for 
example: a housing inventory). 
The information should be pre- 
sented in the form that allows it 
to be best understood and inte- 
grated with other inventory ele- 
ments. Many times a graphic 
presentation lets people see 
problems and opportunities that 
might otherwise be ignored. 




For examples of Social-Economic 
Inventories that have been com- 
piled by Coastal Communities or 
other agencies concerned with 
the Coastal Area, see: 
Comprehensive Plan for the 
City of Belfast, City of Belfast, 
1971. 

Comprehensive Development 
Plan for Eastport, Maine, (Econ- 
omic inventory and analysis 
section) City of Eastport. 
Isle au Haut, Interim Com- 
prehensive Plan, A Summary 
Report, Town of Isle au Haut, 
1975. 

An Economic Profile of the 
Bangor-Brewer Labor Market 
Area, Eastern Maine Develop- 
ment District, 1973. 
Inventory and Analysis of Hous- 
ing and Economy of the South- 
ern Kennebec Valley, Public 
Affairs Research Center, 1972. 
Lower Penobscot River Area, 
A Twelve-Town Organizational 
and Economic Inventory, Uni- 
versity of Maine at Orono, 
1972. 

A Socioeconomic Analysis of 
Southern Maine, Public Af- 
fairs Research Center, 1973. 



Once systematic inventories of 
Natural and Social-Economic 
conditions have been compiled, 
the collected information is 
analyzed. A clear understanding 
of problems within the commun- 
ity should be developed as well 
as opportunities available for 
economic development and re- 
source conservation and util- 
ization. 

In the process of analysis, the 
Social- Economic and Natural 
Resource Inventories should be 
integrated. For example, con- 
straints to physical development 
presented by such natural con- 
ditions as soils, flooding, and 
important natural areas should 
be outlined, as well as deter- 
mining which natural resources 
could be the basis of expanded 
economic development. 

An important part of the analysis 
is to identify areas of special 
planning interest to the com- 
munity. These areas will vary 
somewhat depending upon the 
specific natural and cultural 
conditions within the commun- 
ity. Section III of this booklet 
describes in more detail how to 
address these areas. 

The analysis can be conducted in 
many ways. One good method for 
determining site suitability for 
development Is the map com- 
posite "overlay" method. 
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The Planning Process 

The Composite Map Overlay - Revealing Opportunities and Constraints 



The first step in the "overlay" 
method is to determine which 
development activities are likely 
to occur within the community in 
the future (for example: sub- 
divisions with on-site sewage 
disposal, or perhaps commercial 
shopping centers). Then the 
constraints upon such activities— 
as presented by various natural 
resources occurring within the 
community— need to be deter- 
mined (these may range from not 
wishing to place housing over 
gravel deposits that may be 
developed in the future to con- 
sidering the suitability of soils 
for on-site waste disposal). Once 
decisions have been made con- 
cerning relevant development 
constraints (and opportunities), 
a composite map is drawn to 
show areas generally suitable 
for the specific activity. 

To make the composite, the 
inventory maps are placed over 
each other, taking care to see 
that the features of each map 
overlay one another exactly, as 
in the first illustration. 

The entire bundle is then placed 
over a strong light source (such 
as a window or a light-table], 
as in the second illustration. 
Providing that in all the inventory 
maps, preemptive areas have 
been dark, then in the overlay, 
the lighter areas showing through 
represent those portions of the 
land which have fewer limitations 
on them, while the darker areas 
represent those portions of the 
land with more limitations. These 
areas are then traced— as in the 
third illustration— to reveal land 
areas which are suitable or un- 
suitable for specific purposes. 

At this stage, such additional 
factors as existing public facil- 
ities, power, and roads also 
should be noted before proceed- 
ing to the next step; decision- 
making. 



Overlaying the maps. 




Holding the overlay up to the light 

0^ 
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The Planning Process 

Decisionmaking 



The Action Program 



When a community has systemat- 
ically conducted inventories and 
analyzed the data they present, 
the complex and difficult task 
of making planning decisions 
occurs. The community can now 
be presented with a realistic 
range of possible futures, and 
with public involvement make 
decisions concerning the desired 
future and how to obtain it. 

This is accomplished by estab- 
lishing community "goals" that 
are acceptable to the community's 
voting body. When setting goals 
the community must recognize 
and make trade-offs. It is unlikely 
that all citizens will agree with 
any specific effort to guide a 
community towards a chosen 
future. A strongly expressed de- 
sire by a community for economic 
development may well require 
the rational exploitation of re- 
sources that some persons would 
wish to remain undisturbed. Sim- 
ilarly, natural constraints to 
development must be recognized 
and respected by the community 
or resources for future use may 
be lost, long-term problems and 
costs may result, and the quality 
of life within the community may 
decline. Compromises will be 
necessary between development 
and conservation. It is essential 
that there be maximum under- 
standing within the community 
of the trade-offs inherent in any 
planning decisions, including the 
decision not to plan. 

Once broad community goals 
have been agreed upon and 
adopted, specific objectives 
should be developed that will 
lead to accomplishment of the 
goals. 

The adopted goals and objectives 
are generally presented in legal 
form as part of the community 
Comprehensive Plan. The Com- 
prehensive Plan would also in- 
clude much of the Analysis of 
Inventories described earlier, 
and the Action Program to be 
described next. 



After community goals have been 
adopted, a work program should 
be developed to reach the agreed 
upon goals. The work or "Action" 
Program should be systematic, 
long-term and might include 
some or all of the following: 
Economic Development 

Program 
More Detailed Inventories 

(where necessary) 
Adopting a Zoning Ordinance 
Adopting other ordinances, for 
example, a subdivision or- 
dinance 
Capital Improvement Program 
Conservation Plan 

Priorities should be established 
so that work occurs in sequence 
and important matters are con- 
sidered before routine ones. Also 
included in any Action Program 
should be review and updating of 
inventories, goals, and priorities 
on a yearly basis. 
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The Planning Process 

Developing a Community Plan 




The Planning Process 

Developing a Community Plan 




The inventories reveal opportunities and limitations for 




the community's development. 


4 


The community then establishes goals, and sets priorities 




for desirable development — based upon information 


Decision- 


revealed by the inventories. 




making 


This process establishes the basic framework for a... 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Noting Hazard Areas 



Typicaltown 1 



Coastal Resources Inventory | Coastal County, Maine Hazard Areas 




Atlantic Ocean 



Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Noting Hazard Areas 



What they are 

Hazard areas include areas prone 
to periodic flooding, such as (1) 
fioodplains of both tidal and inland 
waters, (2) major natural drainage 
swales (gullies), and (3) soils or 
slopes which are prone to collapse 
or shifting when disturbed or built 
upon. 



How to find them 

Fioodplains can be located by 
consulting the records of the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, local 
SCS office records and soil maps, 
or by field inquiry of local resi- 
dents. Major drainage patterns 
can be located by consulting a 
USGS map of the area, or by on- 
foot observation. Soils exhibiting 
possible hazardous character- 
isticscan be located and identified 
by SCS soil maps or by intensive 
site-by-site investigation by a 
qualified soils scientist. 



Why they are Important 

Fioodplains and other types of 
areas which present hazards are 
important because of safety con- 
siderations, the danger of envi- 
ronmental damage and the un- 
necessary private and public cost 
which result from inappropriate 
development in these areas. 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Considering Hazard Areas 







X 



PROPERLY PLANNEP PEVELOPMENT 
AVOIPS BUILf tNa IN MAJOR GULLIES 
OR ON STEEP SLOPES ; FlOOPINff ANI> 
SLUMPING HAZARP5 ARE KEWCEP. 




CAREFUL PEVELOPMENT RECOflNKES "TOE YAUJE 
OF RETAlNINCr VESETATWH WHICH STA- 
BILIZES PUNES- ANI? PROTECTS UVgS 
ANP PROPERPT FROM STORM PAMAfiE. 




W m SAME ^om, CAREFUL PEVELOPMENT RFTAINS W5 AS 
A WFFER BFWEEK THE WIND ANO WWa (!f A Sim ANP , 
WILPIN6S-THI5 INCLUDES RETAIHINQ THf -UNAFRACTWE' 
WlNP-CLlPPf P CLOS^ TD THE WATB^ WHICH PR^)- 
TECT m REST 6F WE W00pp> AREA. 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Disregarding Hazard Areas 



LACK OF PUSNNlN(* CAN flACE PEVEU)P- 
WENT IN A FLOOPPLAJN— (SUARANTEEINS 
FERIOPIC OF AHP PU5I- 



Ms 



NORMAL'-^ 



A/a7W\Av^a (swale) 



peVQOPMEKT IN AWrOR GULLIES IS SU8- 
JttT TO ftRlOPIC FLOOPIN&'. ON STEEP 
SLOPB, HAZARP IS ALSO fiREAT, SINCt 
EVEN ON "600P" SOILS, THERE IS A Vm- 
G£R OF SLUMPINQ- IN WET TIMES 
CSEf INSET). 






CARELESS DEVEIDRV^ENT WHJCH WSTURB5 
Oli PESn?afS WNE-!TABiUZIN& VEGE- 
TATION CAN Bin^N&ER UVES ANP PROP- 
ERTY, A$ PUNES ARE PeSTROYEP BY 
STORM ACTION. 


CARELESS PEVELOfWEMT WHICH KEMOVK VVINP-PWJNEP 
TREES FflOM THE EPd* OF A COASTAL FDRESt 6* A 
WOOPEP A15EA), WILL CAUSE BlOWPOWN PAMAfiE 70 
KBT OF THE WOOpR) AR0i PURlNS STORMS, THE 
PfVElOPMENT LOSES ITS mJTETlON RWA WlNP ^P W^TER. 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Noting Historic/Scientific Resources 



Typicaltown 2 

Coastal Resources Inventory | Coastal County, Maine Historic Significance 




Atlantic Ocean 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Noting Historic/Scientific Resources 



What they are 



These include areas of scientific 
significance, such as an unusual 
community of wildlife or vegeta- 
tion; and areas of historic signifi- 
cance, such as (1) a site or struc- 
ture where an important historic 
event occurred (landmark), (2) a 
building or an area or district 
which is either architecturally 
unique or significant in local or 
broader traditions, and (3) an area 
or site which may yield significant 
archeologic data or evidence. 



How to find them 

Sites or areas of historic signifi- 
cance may be located from local 
written histories, by automobile 
surveys and on-foot surveys, and 
consultation with the State His- 
toric Preservation Commission or 
with local historical preservation 
groups. 

Unique communities of vegeta- 
tion and wildlife, etc., may be 
located by interviews with local 
residents, through Maine's Critical 
Areas Program, aerial photos, site 
exploration on foot, and consul- 
tation with state agencies (Inland 
Fisheries and Wildlife, Marine 
Resources, Land Use Regulation 
Commission, etc.), the University 
of Maine Extension Service, and 
science departments of other 
colleges. 



Archeological sites are more dif- 
ficult to tocate and if a site seems 
likely, either the State Historic 
Preservation Commission, or an 
appropriate college resource 
should be notified. 



Why they are important 

These areas are valuable in pro- 
moting a better understanding of 
the natural world and man's tra- 
ditions and cultural development. 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Considering Historic/Scientific Resources 





WEU--flAHK£p VB/ELOmENT IWEtrTORlS FOSSlPl£ 
SITES OP SCIENTIFIC Ot< ARCHEOUXSICAL VALUE - ANP 
IF K SITE mOVEs VAUJABLE ENOUSH, AVOIPS P15- 

■rumm it. the identification anp explor- 
ation OF "WESE sites can also ehhanoe the 

CHARACTER OP POTH COMMUNlTlT ANP 175 Wtimm. 



Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Disregarding Historic/Scientific Resources 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Noting Visual Resources 



Typicaltown 3 



Coastal Resources Inventory | Coastal County, Maine Scenic/Visual Resources 




Atlantic Ocean 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Noting Visual Resources 



What they are 

Scenic and visual resources in- 
clude panoramas (or vistas), 
unusual landforms, areas where 
land and water meet, areas of 
unusual or interesting character 
(including both individual build- 
ings, groups of buildings, "wild" 
areas), and areas "mixing" all of 
these. 



How to find them 

"Windshield surveys," and on-foot 
investigation. Professional assis- 
tance (such as a landscape archi- 
tect) can also help communities 
"find" visual resources not im- 
mediately apparent. 



Why they are important 

These areas are important be- 
cause they affect the quality of 
experiences of people. Scenery 
and the visual balance between 
nature and man's works are an 
essential quality of the coastal 
region— and, ultimately, one of 
the major reasons people live in 
and visit Maine. 
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Planning for Areas of Special interest 

Considering Visual Resources 



PLANNING- CAN HELP MAINE C0A5»TAL COM- 
MUNITIES PEVELOP, WHiLf AT THE SAME- 
TIME AAAirSTAINiNG THE VISUAL VWKIETY 
OF THEiK lANP^GAPES- ANP THUS 
THEIR UNK^UE CHARACTER. ANP lom- 
TERM VALUE. 




Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Disregarding Visual Resources 



UNPLANNEP PEVELOPMEiNT CAN FLATTEN 
HIUL^ RAJSe VALLEYS, 5T»^li5HT&N CURVES 
TO E)CCE=6, ANP 5PREAP L90K-AUKE 3UJLP- 
IN&5» — ELIMINATING VARIETY IN THE LANP- 
SCAPE ANP PtSTRDYlNcr THE UNIQUE CHAR- 
ACTER. OF A^AINE'5 C^Ai-TAL COMiWUNITlE^- 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Noting Areas Under Development Pressure 



Typicaltown 4 



Coastal Resources Inventory | Coastal County, Maine Development Pressure 




Atlantic Ocean 
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Planning for Areas of S pecia 1 1 nterest 

Noting Areas Under Development Pressure 



What they are 

These include areas which are 
either very accessible or very 
desirable (in terms of real estate 
value), such as: shoreland areas, 
and road frontage of numbered 
highways — especially approach 
and eg ress routes of town centers. 



Why they are Important 

Either because of their accessi- 
bility by automobile, closeness to 
population centers, or visually 
attractive qualities, these areas 
frequently lend themselves to 
conflicting types of development 
— which can significantly affect 
the public at large. 



How to find them 

These areas are easily identified 
by persons familiar with a com- 
munity, by using maps, and making 
field surveys. 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Considering Development Pressures 



TAINS A "LOW PROFILE'; AMP THUS 
HELPS AUINTAIN THE CHARACTER 
OF THE COAST OF AVMNE, A'^ WBU- 
AS ITe' LONO'-'TERM VAUiE. 




PlANNiNfi- 0>tN HELP PEVELOPMEr^T LE5SEN ITS IMPACT— IN 
THIS C^^. A WELU5&TB^CK ANP CiilSTEREP 5UgplVl5J0N, 
WlTW ONLY ONE H1<JHWAY ENTRY, f^PUCES StTH IKAFFIC 
KAZARP^ ANP /WDNOTOKY. 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Disregarding Development Pressures 



SHOf^ELANP AREA5 ARE UNPEK PARTICU- 
lARLf eKEAT PRESSURE TO BE PEVEUDPEP— 
POORLY-PLAN NEP peVElJOPMe»ST CAN P&TROY 
MANY auALlTlES WHICH ATTR^CT PEO- 
FLt TD THE MAINE COAST. 




LACK OF PLANNIN<T CAN CAUSP peVEU)PMENT TD HAVE MANY 
ATWE l»¥\PACT5 : TRAFFIC HAZARR& CAU5EP BY NtWEROUS PBIVE- 
WAY5 0PEN1N<T ONTO A HEAVlUf-IMVEllEP Hl<5HWAY^ AMP 
Vl^UAU MONOTONY. 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Noting Valuable Natural Resources 



Typicaltown 5 

Coastal Resources Inventory | Coastal County, Maine Valuable Nat. Resources 




Atlantic Ocean 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Noting Valuable Natural Resources 



What they are 

These are natural resources that 
are currently or potentially econ- 
omically valuable and that are 
susceptible to damage or re- 
duction in value by other land 
uses. Such areas include prime 
agricultural and forest lands, 
significant mineral deposits, and 
sites suitable for aquaculture 
(oyster "farming," etc.). 

These areas can provide signifi- 
cant economic returns to the 
communities in which they are 
located. If incompatible develop- 
ment occurs in such areas, sub- 
stantial conflicts can be created, 
and the local economy damaged. 



How to find them 

Agricultural land may be located 
by 'windshieidsurvey. 'aerial pho- 
tographs and soils maps at the 
local SCS office, and from tax 
maps. 

Significant mineral deposits may 
be located from geological studies 
of the Bureau of Geology, or by 
individual site exploration. 

Aquacultural sites can be deter- 
mined with the assistance of the 
Bureau of Marine Resources or 
the State Planning Office, Coastal 
Planning Group maps. 



Why they are important 

If incompatible development oc- 
curs in such areas, substantial 
conflicts can be created, and the 
local economy damaged. 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Considering Valuable Natural Resources 



PLANNIN6- CAN HELP C0MyV\UNmE9 »PENTI- 
FY AHf ^V^l^lTAlN VALUABLE FISHERIES 

AQUACULTURE SITC^ - SO THAT 
PEVELOPMENT CAN OCCUR WITHOUT 
IHEUOee OP THIS RESOURCE. 




PLANNING- CAN HELP COAAMUNITIES FINP. 
ANP EJCTRACT VAUJAW5 WlHWe^VEPOEATi. . 



. . . ANP RESTORE THE SURFACE WHEN 
EXTRACTION OPERATIONS ARE CQMPLCTE. 





aANNlN& GAM HELP COMMUNITIES 
PEVELOp, WHILE RETAININ& ANi7 
UTiUZlNa- THEIR A<SI^ICULTURAL 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Disregarding Valuable Natural Resources 




UNPLANNEP OK POOI^UY-CONSIPEREP 
PEVELOPMENT CAN RESULT IN THE 
L056 Of PRIME AfirRICULTURAL LANP— 
fbT£NTiALLV MORE VALUABLE TO A 
COMMUNITY THAN OTHER LANP U^E5. 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Noting Ecologically Sensitive Areas 



Typicaltown 

Coastal Resources Inventory | Coastal County, Maine 
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Ecologically Sensitive 



SCALE 
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Wetland 



Beach cr Dune System 



Aquifer Recharge 



J Steep Slopes 



Atlantic Ocean 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Noting Ecologically Sensitive Areas 



What they are 

This broad category includes both 
freshwater and saltwater wet- 
lands, areas with high water tables 
orfragile saltwater-freshwater bal- 
ance, beach and dune systems, 
and other shoreland areas prone 
toerosionorslumping if disturbed. 



How to find them 

These areas may be located from 
aerial photographs, SCS soil 
maps, "windshield surveys," and 
on-foot site exploration. 



Why they are Important 

These areas play a vital role in 
the function of natural systems, 
and are especially vulnerable to 
changes induced by development. 



Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Considering Ecologically Sensitive Areas 



WELL-PIANNEP PEVELOFMENT WILL AVOIP PI^AlNlNCr 
ANP PUILl?INa-IN WETLANP6- MAINTAINING THEIR 
NATURAL ''5F0HaE'' ACTION, ANP THUS THE WATER. 
TA&LE— WHILE ALSO tT^EVENTlN^ ERO&ION ANP 
SEPVMENTATICN problems fop. JT$ H&^HbOK^. 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Disregarding Ecologically Sensitive Areas 



UNn.ANNEP 0|<. CAREUESS PEVElOPMENT CAN ITBSTKOX WET 
\mV5>j Pli^RUPTlNa DKMNA^E FATTERN^ ANP TVE 
WATC*( TABLE (N \T5 VICINITY- WATER FORMERLY l^A- 
fOUNPEP "mE WETLANP WILL INCREASE RUNOFF 
TO OTHER. AREAS', OMi^me FLOORING, ERD^ION, ANP 
5Et?»MEKTATl0t4 m THOSE Al?EAi^. 




OVERUSE OF SANP RINES PeSTT^C^S THE 
STABIWZINQ VRjETATION 



WIHP ANP STC?RMS THErvl CAU5E SHIFTIK<3- OF 
THE PUNES;, PAAAASINa OR PeSTf^OYlNQ- 
RECITATION AREAS. 




LACK. OP PLANNING OR. OVERPEVELCTfMENT CAN 
W5RUFr THE FRESH-WATEfV^l^-WATER. 
BfilAMCE OF TWE WATER. TABLE ON m COAST 
OR. OM AN I61ANP, ANP LEAP ID C^JNTAMI NA- 
TION OF WATER. Supply lo kesipences-. 



SALTWATER. 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Noting Recreational Opportunities 



Typicaltown 7 
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planningforAreasof Special Interest 

Noting Recreational Opportunities 



What they are 

These areas include significant 
beaciies, Ineavily-used footpaths, 
and other areas which may poten- 
tially be used for recreation pur- 
poses, such as abandoned railroad 
right-of-ways and "played-out" 
mineral extraction operations. 



How to find them 

By aerial photographs, SCS soil 
maps, tax maps, "windshield 
surveys," on-foot investigation 
and inventories available from 
such state agencies as the Bureau 
of Parks and Recreation, and the 
State Planning Office. 



Why they are important 

Not only are recreation pressures 
substantial and growing in Maine's 
coastal region, but little of this 
land is in public ownership. 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Considering Recreational Opportunities 




OLP QUARRIES^ SWPANPQRWEL PITS, 
ANP CERHAIN MINJN6r StTES — WHEN 
PKOpERi-Y RECLAIMEP— CAN HAVE 
"5EC0NP UVES" RECREATION 
AREA5. 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Disregarding Recreational Opportunities 



PCOR. PlAtHNlNQ- <m RESUtT IN IHE IfiS OF 
ALU^E. 




LACK OF PLANNiNiT CAN CAUSE COMMUNITIES 
TO OVERLPOI^ THE RECREATION fOTBNTt AL OP 
ESTA&U5HEP FOOTPATHS AN? AC^NPONEP 
n^NSPORTATION RIQrHT-0F-WAY5, ATHP 
THU5 LOSE "THEM. 




IF ISNOREP, "PUWEP OUT" EXTRACTION OP- 
ERATIONS- SUCH AS OLP (^UARRIE^/ 
AMP (af^VEL PITS, ATSP CONTAIN MlNJKGr 
5ITE3- KEAAA1N SCARS IN THE lANP- 
SCAPE ANP U5ELESS TO COAAMUNITIES. 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Noting Important Habitats 



Typicaltown 8 




Atlantic Ocean 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Noting Important Habitats 



What they are 

These are areas — both on land 
and aquatic — which support rel- 
atively large populations of impor- 
tant animal species (or rare and 
endangered species), such as wa- 
terfowl nesting and overwintering 
areas, clam flats, worm flats, lob- 
ster concentration areas, deer 
wintering areas, and others. 



How to find them 

These areas may be located by 
interviewing local residents, field 
observation, and consultation 
with the Department of Inland 
Fisheries and Wildlife and the 
Department of Marine Resources. 



Why they are important 

These areas are valuable for 
tangible reasons (such as the 
economic value of lobster con- 
centration areas, or the impor- 
tance of a tidal marsh as a nursery 
for a large number of species of 
fish and waterfowl), and for 
intangible reasons (such as the 
visual excitement of a seabird 
rookery). 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Considering Important Habitats 




HAVE AN APBQUATH SEFTIC P15PDSAL 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Disregarding Important Habitats 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Noting Routes of Public Access 



Typicaltown 9 
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Atlantic Ocean 
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Planning for Areas of Special Interest 

Noting Routes of Public Access 



What they are 

These access routes may be 
public roads, entire parcels of 
land, pathways, or undeveloped 
legal rights-of-way leading to 
coastal resources which attract 
both residents and tourists (such 
as recreation areas, scenic vistas, 
historic sites, etc.). 



How to find them 

Existing access routes may be 
found in aerial photos, tax maps, 
USGS maps and by windshield 
or on-foot surveys. 

Potential routes may be found by 
the same method. 



Why they are important 

Access is a key element in the 
public's use and enjoyment of 
coastal resources. Lack of access 
is a growing problem in Maine; 
for example: while the public is 
guaranteed the right of navigation 
and fishing in the intertidal zone, 
in many areas this right is in fact 
nonexistent, since adjacent shore- 
lands are privately owned. 



WELL-FLANNEP PEVELOm\ENT CAN 
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4 

Further Information 



Further Information 

individuals 



Agencies 



General Planning and Design 

Landscape Architects 

Architects 

Land Use Planners 

Note: No one profession can 
provide all the answers. 

Soils: 

Soil Scientists (Private Con- 
sultants or Soil Conservation 
Service (SCS) Employees) 

Soil Conservationists (SCS 
Employees) 

Civil Engineers 

Sanitary Engineers (Private 
Consultants and Maine De- 
partment of Health and Welfare) 

Water Resources: 

Hydrologists (State and Private) 

Geologists (State and Private) 

Sanitary and Civil Engineers 
(State, Municipal, and Private) 

Woodlot IVIanagement: 

Service Foresters (Maine Forest 
Service) 

Private Consulting Foresters 
Cooperative Extension Agents 



General Planning and 
Conservation 

Cooperative Extension Service, 
County Offices 

Regional Planning Commissions 

Eastern Mid-Coast Regional 
Planning Commission 
423 Main Street, P.O. Box 836 
Rockland, Maine 04841 
Tel: 594-2166 

Greater Portland Council of 

Governments 

1 69 A Ocean Street 

South Portland, Maine 041 06 

Tel: 799-8523 

Hancock County Regional 
Planning Commission 
69 Main Street, P.O. Box 608 
Ellsworth, ^l. ne 04605 
Tel: 667-5729 

Penobscot Valley Regional 
Planning Commission 
31 Central Street 
Bangor, Maine 04401 
Tel: 947-0529 

Southern Kennebec Valley 

Regional Planning 

Commission 

16 Bangor Street 

Augusta, Maine 04330 

Tel: 622-71 46 

Southern Maine Regional 
Planning Commission 
County Court House 
Alfred, Maine 04002 
Tel: 324-2952 or 324-5780 

Southern Mid-Coast Regional 

Planning Commission 

52 Front Street 

Bath, Maine 04530 

Tel: 443-9735 or 443-9736 

Washington County Regional 
Planning Commission 
P.O. Box 273 
Machias, Maine 04654 
Tel: 255-3971 

State Planning Office, Augusta, 
Maine 04330 



Specific Conservation Practices 
and Land Use Tectiniques 

Maine Association of Conser- 
vation Commissions 
Box 347 

Kennebunk, Maine 04048 

Maine Audubon Society 
57 Baxter Blvd. 
Portland, Maine 

Natural Resources Council of 
Maine 

20 Willow Street 
Augusta, Maine 04330 
Over 120 Conservation Groups 
are affiliated with this organ- 
ization. The NRC can provide 
inquirers with a statewide list 
of affiliated groups. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Resource Conservation and De- 
velopment Projects: 

Threshold to Maine RC & D 
Project 

1 51 Forest Avenue 

Room 2051 

Portland, Maine 04101 

Time and Tide RC & D Project 
Route 1 

Waldoboro, Maine 04572 

Community Economic Develop- 
ment 

Center For Community Econ- 
omic Development 
1 878 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
02140 

Eastern Maine Development 
District 

10 Franklin Street 
Bangor, Maine 

Economic Development 
Administration 
Federal Building 
Augusta, Maine 04330 

Small Business Administration 
Federal Building 
Augusta, Maine 04330 

State Development Office 
Augusta, Maine 04330 

State Office of Energy 

Resources 

Augusta, Maine 
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Further Information 
Agencies (continued) 



Books and Pamphlets 



Septic Facilities/State Plumbing 
Code: 

Maine Department of Health 
and Welfare 

Health Engineering Division 
Augusta, Maine 04330 
For Underground Systems 

Maine Department of Environ- 
mental Protection 
Division of Licensing and 
Enforcement 
Augusta, Maine 04330 
For Systems Discharging into 
Water. 

Maine Soil and Water Conser- 
vation Commission 
Augusta, Maine, and 
County Soil and Water Conser- 
vation District Offices. 
For Soil Suitability Relating to 
Septic Disposal. 

Soils: 

Maine Soil and Water Conser- 
vation Commission District 
Offices and U.S. Soil and Water 
Conservation District Offices— 
Usually located in the same 
office building with each other 
in County seats across Maine. 
Aside from being the principal 
source of soils information, 
they also help landowners 
develop individual conserva- 
tion plans based on soils in- 
formation. 

Water Resources: 

Soil Conservation Districts 
(mentioned above) help land- 
owners locate and engineer 
farm and wildlife ponds. 

Bureau of Geology, Depart- 
ment of Conservation, Augusta, 
can provide information con- 
cerning groundwater and wells. 

Division of Environmental 
Studies, Department of En- 
vironmental Protection, Au- 
gusta. 

Resource Planning Division, 
State Planning Office, Augusta. 



U.S. Geological Survey 
Augusta, Maine 04330 

Congress of Lake Associations 

20 Willow Street 

Augusta, Maine 04330 

Can provide information on 

what lake shore owners are 

doing about environmental 

problems. 

Wildlife Habitat: 

Department of Inland Fisheries 
and Wildlife, Augusta office or 
regional biologists. 

Local Fish and Game Clubs 

Maine Audubon Society, Port- 
land, Maine 

Marine Resources: 

Department of Marine Re- 
sources, Augusta, and the 
Department's Extension Agents 
and Regional Biologists. 

Atlantic Sea Run Salmon 
Commission 
Idaho Avenue 
Bangor, Maine 

Building fishways and pro- 
tecting spawning grounds. 

National Marine Fisheries 

Service 

NOAA 

Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 

Woodlot Management: 

Department of Conservation 
Bureau of Forestry 
Augusta and the Department's 
District Service Foresters. The 
Service Foresters work with 
landowners on individual wood- 
lot plans. 

Small Woodlot Owners Associ- 
ation 

Duncan Hewlett, President 
Lovell, Maine 



Note: 

All documents and books men- 
tioned in the text or in "Further 
Information" are available for 
loan from the Maine State Library. 

Community Planning: 

Guiding Growtti, A Handbool< 
for New Hampshire Towns- 
people, Society for the Pro- 
tection of New Hampshire 
Forests, 5 South State Street, 
Concord, N.H. 03301. 

General Coastal 

Rachel Carson, Ttie Rocky 
Coast, (McGraw-Hill, 1972). A 
classic introduction to the 
creatures of the Maine Coast. 

John Clark, Coastal Ecosys- 
tems: Ecological Consider- 
ations for l^anagement of the 
Coastal Zone, (The Conserva- 
tion Foundation, Washington, 
D.C. 1974). A good introduction 
to coastal systems, their value 
to humans, and how we effect 
them. 

Maitland Edey, The Northeast 
Coast (American Wilderness 
Series; Time-Life, Inc., 1972). 
An appreciative overview of the 
coast. Good photographs. 

Harriet P. Henry, Coastal Zone 
l^anagement in t\/laine: A Legal 
Perspective. (State Planning 
Office, Augusta, 1973). A good 
introduction to concepts be- 
hind coastal environmental law. 

New England River Basins 
Commission. Regional and Na- 
tional Demands on the Maine 
Coastal Zone, (NERBC, Bos- 
ton, 1971). Estimated pressures 
on the Maine coast through the 
year 2020. 

The Penobscot Bay Resource 
Plan, (State Planning Office, 
Augusta, Maine 1972). A pilot 
project for the Maine Coastal 
Plan. Contains resource maps 
and some interesting specu- 
lations on the future patterns 
of livelihood along the coast. 
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Further Information 

Books and Pamphlets (continued) 



Construction and Subdivision 
Practices 

Controlling Erosion on Con- 
struction Sites. (USDA Soil 
Conservation Service. Infor- 
mational Bulletin 347, 1970). 
Specific methods. 

Bruce Hendler, Subdividing 
in the Wildlands of Maine 
(Maine Land Use Regulation 
Commission, 1973). A sister 
publication of this book; pro- 
vides a simple overview of sub- 
division practices— a good 
introduction. 

Kevin Lynch, Site Planning (The 
M.l.T. Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
1971). A technical book with 
much information and many 
good ideas. For the serious 
developer or subdivider. 

Joan McKee, Coastal Develop- 
ment: Cost-Benefit Models 
(Public Affairs Research Center, 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine, 1969). Compares four 
patterns of coastal subdivision. 

Flood Disaster Protection Act 

Questions and Answers: Na- 
tional Flood Insurance Pro- 
gram, (Dept. of Housing and 
Urban Development, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1975). Available from 
Office of Civil Emergency Pre- 
paredness, Augusta. 



Industrial Location 

Evaluation of Power Facilities: 
A Reviewers Handbook (Berk- 
shire County Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, Pittsfield, 
Mass., 1974). A layman's intro- 
duction to a difficult subject— 
a good source book for local 
planners. 

Private Conservation Restrictions 

Gifts of Land for Conservation: 
Tax Advantages to ttie Land- 
owners, (Conservation Law 
Foundation of New England, 
506 Slater Office BIdg., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 02166). 
Conservation Easements Pre- 
serve an Island on the Maine 
Coast, Benjamin Emory, Case 
No. 4 of Case Studies in Land 
Conservation. (New England 
Natural Resources Center, 506 
Slater Office BIdg., Boston, 
Mass. 02166. 

Open Space Preservation 
Techniques, Ron King, (Society 
for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests, 5 South 
State Street, Concord, New 
Hampshire). 



Soils 

Environmental Quality Handbook, 
Maine, Erosion and Sediment 
Control Practices on Construction 
Sites, Maine Soil and Water 
Conservation Commission, June, 
1974. 

Soil Suitability Guide for Land 
Use Planning in Maine, (U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Soil 
Conservation Service and Uni- 
versity of Maine— Misc. Pub. 667, 
Rev. 1975). Useful in determining 
the general suitability of specific 
areas for development and agri- 
cultural uses. 

Sewage and Waste Disposal 

Cleaning Up the Water: Private 
Sewage Disposal in Maine, 
(Maine Department of Envir- 
onmental Protection, Augusta, 
Maine 04333, 1974). Compares 
technical and cost aspects of 
several systems— ranging from 
septic tanks and chemical 
toilets to outhouses and com- 
posting units. 

Sanitary Land Fill: Design and 
Operation, (U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency, 1972). 
Technical considerations pre- 
sented, in laymans language. 
State of Maine Plumbing Code, 
Part II: Private Sewage Dis- 
posal (Department of Health 
and Welfare, Division of Health 
Engineering, 1974). 
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Further Information 

Books and Pamphlets (continued) 



Visual Resources 

Roy Mann Associates, Inc., 
Shoreline Appearance and 
Design: A Planning Handbook 
(National Parl< Service and 
New England River Basins 
Commission, Boston, Mass. 
1975). Focuses on the Long 
Island Sound landscape, but 
the concepts are generally 
transferable to Maine. One of 
the better books on the subject, 

Woodlot Management 

Design Guidelines for Forestry 
Management (Ontario Ministry 
of Natural Resources/Hough, 
Stansbury & Assoc., Toronto, 

1974) . 

Leon S. Minckler, Woodland 
Ecology: Environmental For- 
estry for the Small Owner 
(Syracuse University Press, 

1975) . Overall aspects of the 
subject from economics to 
aesthetics in a very enjoyable 
format. 

Permanent Logging Roads for 
Better Woodlot Management 
(U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Forest Service, Upper 
Darby, Pa., 1973). Specific 
techniques. 



Water Resources 

A Primer on Water Quality; 
(U.S. Department of the Inter- 
ior, Geological Survey, 1965). 
Environmental Improvement 
Commission Revised Statutes 
of 1964, Title 38 (as amended). 
Chap. 3; Protection and Im- 
provement of Waters, Classifi- 
cation of Surface Waters. (De- 
partment of Environmental 
Protection, Augusta, 1971). 
"The Inconsistent Land". 
Massachusetts Audubon News- 
letter May-June, 1973. A brief 
introduction to the hazards of 
floodplain development. 
Is Your Water Safe? (Division 
of Sanitary Engineering, Maine 
Department of Health and Wel- 
fare, Augusta, Maine 1972). 
M.M. Smith, Protecting Your 
Lake, (Natural Resources 
Council, Augusta, Maine, 1973). 
Relates to Maine's Great Ponds 
Act. 

Private Water Supplies, (Di- 
vision of Sanitary Engineering, 
Maine Department of Health 
and Welfare, 1964). 
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